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Teaching Aids for 


SPECIAL UNITS: ALASKA AND 
HAWAII! (pp. 8-14) 


‘ 


Lesson Plans 


Unit Motivation 
I +} 


ynposifion show 
» in Alaska com 


rim if 


the | Ss 


he location of 


Tt « | 

~ a! 
IS issue 
Hawaii important during wartime? (2) 
List two important agri ultural « rops ot 


irguments fof, 


idding Ha 


Hawaii }) Give two 


ind two arguments against 
waii 19th state 
Page 13: Why is Hawaii 


sort tor American tourists? 


is OUT 


i winter re 


OUR ISLAND EMPIRE (pp. 8-9) 
Aim 


To have students obtain an overview 


im possessions 


nap of the 


1 


world on the 


wuld be w rking it their 


with the 


1 
tases or maps on 


] 


Pivotal Questions 
H their seats 
cation otf 

S.: Guam, 

Samoa Ha 

i Canal 


rnment mm 


anama Canal 


~t $450.000 


p. Guam looks like a dot 
lesert. Nevertheless, the 

Guam a highly prized 
it will the 
and Hawaii to the ( S. be 


it Congress accepts them as 


6. In w t wavs relation of 
Alaska 
changed 


statesr 
Activities 
student$ fill in desk 


l. Have outline 
maps of the world, indicating each of 


‘ 


athe wall 


Week 


the territorial possessions mentioned in 
Indicate the surrounding 
bodies of water and the names of the 
countries nearby. 

2. Make a chart listing each of the 
territorial possessions of the U. S. Give 
the importance of that territory to the 
U.S 

3 


this article 


Use the maps on pages 8 and 9 
to drill for map skills. Have the pupils 
measure distance, tell directions, and 
work out time changes resulting from 
crossing the International Date Line. 


ALASKA, FRONTIER ON THE 
NORTH (p. 10) 


Place a map of North America on 
Students should have desk 


atlases open to a map of North Amer- 


Aims 
l. To 


ography 
eograpn 


study the importance of the 
# Alaska. 

gh the pros and cons of the 
Alaska become a 


> 


I > wel 
question Should 


2 


ate 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Why was the purchase of Alaska 
Russia in 1867 described at that 
time as “Seward’s Folly”? 

2. Has the purchase of Alaska proven 
to be a big mistake on the part of the 
U. S.? Why? 

The wealth of Alaska lies particu- 
mines, and in the 


from 


in its forests 
sea. Explain 
4. Do you think we have more to lose 
or gain by Alaska’s becoming our 49th 
state? Why? 


Activities 

1. Dramatize a session in Congress 
where two student “Congressmen” de- 
bate the question, “Should Alaska be- 
come our 49th state?” 

2. Have a student pretend he is a 
government official of Alaska addressing 
the Senate and urging the admission of 
Alaska as a state. 








2-7 


3. Let the 
of Alaska inc 
neighboring 
areas, Inclhucls 


ural resources 


Summary 
Have the 
editorial on the 
be admitted as 


PIONEER FARM GIRL OF ALASKA 
(p. 11) 
Aim 


To learn 
a teen-ager |i 
Pivotal Questions 

l. Hollyw 
movies about A 
Alaska 
meister, compare 
seen in movies 


2. Why did 


farmers move fr 


sg d 
as ce 


a new life in 
3. How 
the farm prod 
with those i 
Activities 
l. Annie H 
High Seh« 
like 
but 
may 
’y 
pare 
topics 
ect b 
c) Minin 


non indu 


HAWAII 
(p. 12) 
PI “a, 

wall. Student 

9 or have dest 


the world 


PACIFIC CROSSROADS 


Aims 
lL. 1 
geograph 
7 
question 


nother 


Pivotal Questions 
If 


sole} 
the wor 
because 


hk 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


December 6, 1950 
SPECIAL UNIT Indonesia geogra- 
phy and history of Indonesia, birth and 
problems of the Republi t Indonesia 
the quarrel between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands over western New Guinea 
Indonesia, the plantation 
f the Far East 
American History picture page 


Clay and the War 


iunimals of 
rubber industry 
Hen- 


of 1812 


December 13, 1950 
SPECIAI UNIT I United Na 


bors 


Noah 


American History picture page 
ement for cultural 


Webster and the mov 


de penden < 


December 20-27, 1950 


No issues—Christmas vacation 


January 3, 1951 
SPECIAL UNII 
American History picture 

Ralph Wald 
pirit of 


Turke 
page 
Emerson—the American 


optimism 





} ov j tl in climate 
proven to more 
vays than or 

4. Do y 
to gain or 
19th state 


los 


Activities 


ater 


Have the clas 


nion in the hool b 


m admitting Hawaii a 


Summary 
Have the class write 
ngressmen \ 

{ ue 


ssues raises 


TEEN-AGER OF ALOHA-LAND (p. 13) 
Aim 

I fhout the 
yer f Haw 


Pivotal Questions 


ct that 
} ik und 
the many 

! ive 


Hawaii 


produced so many swimming cham- 


pions? 
Activities 

1. Encourage your students to be pen 
pals of Abraham Naehu. His address is: 
1917 Hanu Lane, Honolulu, T. H. (T. H 
stands for “Territory of Hawaii.”) 

2. Have students reports on 
some articles in the reading list. 

3. Have students make reports on the 
sugar cane and pineapple industries of 
Hawaii 


make 


Reading References 


See “Tools for Nov. 8 


~ 
I eat her Ss 


Citizenship Page (p. 15) 

Our November Ist issue told the story 
of some Darien High School 
students who did a good job of civic 
duty in a “baby sitting” project during 
a local election period. It is always a 
rewarding feeling for teachers of Social 


Conn 


Studies to find the results of academic 
discussion in the classroom being ap 
plied to worthwhile activity in real life 
This week our citizenship page tells us 
how a Georgia high school and an Indi 
nior high build better Americans. 


ina jt 


Getting Your First Job (p. 17) 


How will you go about getting your 
st job? What part does your personal 
getting the job? 


do you act the first time you meet 


irance play in 


prospective employer? These are 
about a 


questions 


real problem 
youth must face in the search 
time or full-time job. “Getting 
Job” discusses down-to-earth 
blems and suggests intelligent, prac 


unswers to the questions it raises 


Picture Panel Page (p. 7) 


In an age where we have seen the in 
nt guided missiles 
and rocket ships, Ful 
ton's steamboat seems to be in the far 
Yet it was only 143 years 
igo that the Clermont sailed the Hud 


Ol In less than 


ion of jet planes 


tomic bombs 


ustant past 
75 vears we have seen 


America’s 
the field of transpor 


tremendous advance of 
is applied to 


and communication 





Answers to Workbook (p. 14) 
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Quick Look 
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at fhe News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Hawaii-Alaska statehood 
question faces Senate (p 5 IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 
4-6)—Spain and Yugoslavia will get U. S. loans; court 
ghts stalls color TV; Republicans gain in Congressional 
rnorship elections; Korean winter is tough foe 


MURDER IN VENEZUELA: Oil-rich Venezuela, in 

South America isually ruled by a dictator. The first 

nt ever elected in a free and democratic election 

hased out in 1948 by an army group led by Col 

Delgado Chalbaud. This month an assassin’s 

et brought death to Col. Delgado, head of the three 

nan group that has run Venezuela for the past two 

urs. The two surviving members of the group remain 
trol of the country 


FIVE CENTURIES OF PRINT: Five hundred years 
nearly all books were handwritten. Sometimes 
le lines of type were carved out of wood or metal 

A great idea struck Johann 

Why not make separate 

es of metal, each with a single letter of the alpha 


sed for printing 


iberg, a German printe 


Such type could be quickly arranged to print any 


} 


1 of message id 


1450. just 500 ve 


could be used over and over. In 
irs ago, he printed the first pages of 
t boek printed with movable metal type. Of the 
vies of this book, a Bible in the Latin lan 

the U.S 


“HIGH GRADE’ BANANA SPLITS: Every six 
veeks students in Tekonsha, Mich., bring their report 
rds to Harley Morganthaler’s drug stores. Those who 
lB better can order any fountain dish they 

chool officials: Mr 


inybody else in town” to improve 


Morganthaler has 


sha students 


NEWS FROM NEPAL: The world is still trying to 
fic uta terious uprising in the mysterious moun- 
k 9 


f Nepal. The boss of this country is the 
He 


; 
n el 


nherits his job, from father to son 
f honored prisoner of the prime 
the king suddenly fled to India 
put the king’s three-year-old 
According to reports, the ex 
»ocratic form of government in 

ich adjoins Nepal on the south 
who oppose the prime minister in 
he famed Gurkha soldiers of Nepal 


NIXON FOR DOWNEY: Republican Congressman 
Richard N. Nixon, elected Senator from California on 
November would ordinarily take his Senate seat in 
January. But Senator Sheridan Downey, Democrat, says 
he will resign November 30. Governor Earl Warren of 
California plans to appoint Nixon to fill out the last 


nth of Downey's unexpired term 


Wide World phot 


JOE STALIN, PLEASE NOTE! Where but in Amer- 
ica would you see a sight like this? This is a photo of 
a stockholders’ meeting of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company And among the stockholders 
present are striking employees who had just come in 
from the picket line—picket signs and all! A third of 
the 600,000 workers in companies affiliated with A. T 
and T. are also stockholders, and therefore part-owners 
of the business. The 11-day strike, called by equipment 
workers, ended last week. A. T. and T. President Leroy 


Wilson is at right 


DOUBLE-TURKEY: Thanksgiving comes this week 
if you live in Arkansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Mexi 
co, Tennessee, and Texas. These states celebrate the 
last Thursday of November as Thanksgiving, although 
Congress in 1941 set the fourth Thursday of November 
as Thanksgiving. (This year the fourth Thursday isn't 
the last Thursday Alan Shivers of Texas 
proclaimed both dates as Thanksgiving, He said: “Texas 


Governor 


has enough to be thankful for to have two Thanksgiv 
ing Days.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

MIDCENTURY YOUTH CONFERENCE~—“Let’s give 
That's the theme of the 
Midcentury Conference on Children and Youth. which 


young people a better break! 


~~ 


opens in Washington, D. C., December 3. The delegates 
will try to put together all that’s known about the needs 
of youth 


put this knowledge to use to improve the lives of young 


Then theyll try to get our communities to 


people This is the fifth of a series of White House 
Conferences on Youth, which have been held every 10 


years since 1909 


Anna Rosenberg, General Mar- 
Assistant Secretary of Defense in 


ENDQUOTE: Mrs 
shall’s choice for 
charge of manpower problems: “The greatest controls 
that any people can exercise are self controls.” 





4 
Loans to Franco and Tito 


Franco's Spain and Tito’s Yu- 
goslaovic—two countries run by 
dictators, but with opposite po- 


litical viewpoints—are both go 
ing to get help from Uncle Sam 


Neither country is in the Mar 


() 
" : THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 
thon 
tructed the { 
lend $62,500 00% 
fm N 


’ 
Te 


important element in the 

Western Europe against 
t aggression 
States 


nnder 


mm st a ne m € ove Color TV Goes to Court 


When will the public see color 
television? The ‘“‘picture’ Is 
blurred at the moment 


es the bac kground ot the cur- 
rent ibout color TV 


Federal ymmunications 


sion Government 
which sets standards for 
id television broadcasting 
ths the FCC held hearings 
ests on color television 
Columbia Broadcasting sys 
presented its color .T\ plan 
nvolves the use of a large me 
al disk. This disk must be at 
1 TV set in order to re 
olor telecasts. Present TV sets 
ceive ¢ BS (cr lor, even in 
id-white without another 
callec in adapter 
Radio Corporation of Ameri 
resented another type of color 
heart of the RCA system is 
tube, rather than 
Present sets could 
broadcasts in 


without additional 


\ special tube would 


receive color 
ned another 
to the RCA 
Color Tele 


decided RC 4 

ire not good 

The CBS 

idy for use 

begin color 
mber 20 

toa Federal 


ourt to delay 


A 
He re * ope of the soldiers ot the amail 
poorly equipped army of Tibet, which 
is battling to halt an invasion by Chinese | I I dopting ( BS color 
Communists (see news pages, Nov. 8 in ord oO gi \CA more time 
issue ) At last reports the invaders had svstem 
not reached Lhasa, Tibet's capital city 


) t t¢ Sic 
Lhasa appeared to be the first major 1 is made 
objective of the Chinese drive hic na trom now 





THE PRINCE OF THEBES 


The world’s most magnificent cemetery 
is probably the Valley of the Kings, near 
Luxor, Egypt. Here Egypt's ancient 
rulers, the Pharaohs, were buried. Sci- 
entists are patiently digging into these 
tombs for knowledge of the past. The 
latest discovery, under 150 feet of sand 
and rock, is the tomb of High Priest 
Mentemhet, Prince of Thebes. One of 
the wealthiest Egyptian priests, he was 
governor of Upper Egypt about 760 B.C. 
In photo, workers carry out the coffin of 
a mummy laid to rest 2,700 years ago. 
Egypt's hot, dry climate has preserved 
many treasures that would have rotted 
away in most parts of the world. Hamil- 
ton Wright photo. 





commercial telecasts in color can- 
not start. Even after the judges make 
their either side may ap- 
peal the case to the Supreme Court. 

The 8,500,000 TV will 
have to be content with black-and- 
white TV for a while longer 


dex 1si0on 


owner,Ts 


Nobel Prizes Awarded 


Men of four nations share the 
honors in Nobel prizes for liter- 
ature, physics, chemistry, and 
medicine. 


The awards, which include prizes 
of about $31,000 each, will be pre- 
sented in Stockholm, Sweden, on 
December 10. (See news pages in 
Oct 

This year’s Nobel awards are: 

Literature: William Faulkner, 53, 
of Oxford, Miss., best known for his 
vivid “problem” novels of the U.S. 
South; and Bertrand Russell, 78- 
year-old British earl, a philosopher 
and mathematician. Faulkner was 
iwarded the literature prize for 1949. 

The Nobel failed to 
agree on a winner last year.) Lord 
Russell won the 1950 award. 

Medicine: Award divided among 
Dr. Edward C. Kendall, 64, of the 
Mayo Clinic in Minnesota; Dr. 
Philip S. Hench, 54, also of the Mayo 
and Dr. Tadeus Richstein, 58, 
Polish-born chemistry professor in 
Switzerland. The three men were 
honored for their research on adre- 
nal cortex hormones, which relieve 
rheumatoid arthritis and other dis- 
eases 

Physics: Dr. Cecil Frank Powell, 
46, British professor, for developing 
a simple photographic method of 
studying an atom’s nucleus 

Chemistry: Award divided be- 
Otto Diels, 74, retired 


4 issue 


committee 


Clinic 


tween Dr 


German professor, and his assistant 
Dr. Kurt Adler, 49, for artificial 
creation of chemical odors 

The winner of the Nobel Peace 


prize, announced in September, is 


Dr. Ralph Bunche, U.N. official 


Congress Back at Work 


The 81st Congress is back in 
Washington, cleaning up un- 
finished business before it 
steps aside for the new Con- 
gress elected November 7. 


The 8lst Congress was elected in 
1948. It recessed in September and 
returned to work this month. On 
January 3, 1951, its term ends. 

In the meantime, the 8lst Con- 
gress will see what it can do about 
these matters: 

1. Statehood for Hawaii 
Alaska (see unit page 8-14) 

2. Providing more money for the 
Korean war and for rearming our- 
selves and our allies. 

3. Increasing taxes to bring in the 
money needed for our expanding 
military program. President Truman 
has asked for an excess profits tax to 
raise at least four billion dollars this 
year. An excess profits tax is a tax 
on corporations. When earnings of 
a corporation rise above a certain 
level a large share of the earnings 
above this level go to the govern- 
ment. Such a tax was in effect dur- 
ing World War II. 

4. Rent control. Since 1942 Feder- 
al laws have kept rents from rising 
beyond a certain “ceiling.” The pres- 
ent rent control law expires Decem- 
ber 31. Congress will consider 
whether to extend rent control. 

5. Revision of the Internal Secur- 
ity Act. The Internal Security Act is 
the new Communist-control law 


and 


(W W. Oct. 18, p. 14). The law was 
passed over President Truman's 
veto. He will probably ask Congress 
to make some changes in the law 

Most controversial matters will 
probably be laid aside for the 82nd 
Congress, which meets January 3. 

All 435 members of the House of 
Reprensentatives and 36 of the 96 
Senators of the 82nd Congress were 
elected November 7. The Demo 
crats will have a slight majority in 
both houses of the new Congress 
In the Senate there will be 49 Demo 
and 47 Republicans. The 
House of Representatives will have 
235 Democrats, 199 Republicans, 
and one independent. 

The Democrats had much larger 
majorities in both houses during the 
Slst Congress. Why did the Republi- 
cans make gains in the November 7 
election? Usually the party in power 
loses some seats in the “off-year” 
election—the Congressional election 
held in years when a President is not 
elected. 

Many observers think there were 
other reasons for the large Republi- 
can vote, such as: opposition to 
some of Truman's Fair Deal Pro- 
gram; opposition to the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, especially in 
the Far East; criticism of the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of the prob- 
lem of communism in the U. S. 


Sidelights on Elections 


In the elections November 7, 
Republicans made gains not 
only in Congress (see story 
above) but also in many state 
capitals. 


crats 


Voters in 32 states elected gover- 
nors. Before the election, Democrats 
held 29 governorships; the Republi- 
cans, 19. The count for 1951 stands . 





as followm Republicans, 25; Demo 
crats, 23. . . 

The closest governorship race wee United Nations News 
in Michigan. After a number of 


errors in counting the votes were 


0 (, Me en Williams i 
foun, Gon , ’ nol Cold and Reds in Korea number of Manchurian cities. 


oe we a ry: 4 Chinese Red delegation was 
winning from Republican Harry F U.N. troops battled a new foe in .-heduled to arrive in New York last 
Kelley. The Republicans have asked Korea last week—sub-zero cold with week end to discuss the question of 
tae. 8 Gommgeate renpunt of Che von 60-mile-an-hour winds and 12-foot formosa at the U. N. General Assem 

acelin liens 2 ig  snowdrifts bly (see United Nations News, Oct 
‘ onnectic ut The we Re public a! ( on Most outhts were hav ing a tough I! issue The l NX hoped these 
gressman John Davis Lodge nosed ,, fight against frostbite than against \ jgitors would give some inkling of 
out Democratic Governor Chester the Chinese Communists. Last vhat China is ep to in Korea. 
Bowles, wartime OPA chief and a month, just as the Korean wai 


strong supporter of President Tr seemed almost over, Chinese troops Japanese Gift to U N 


mans Fair Le a 4 ' irged into North Korea trom Man 
Here are some other state oles churia (see news pages, Nov. 15 Every spring many Americans 
which are of general interest este U.N. forces withdrew to the visit our nation’s capital to see the 
Poll Tax: South Carolina voted to jarrow “waist” of Korea above Japanese cherry trees in bloom 
eliminate its 85-year-old poll tax Pyongyang (see map in KEY issue Tokyo's mayor and city council gave 
under which crtize had to pay $1 p. 2l the trees to the U.S. in 1912 
a year for the p ege ol ting Since then the U.N. troops have The United Nations permanent 
Six states Alabam ! ! ; 5 p ished forward cautiously but hve idquarters under construction in 
sissiIppt Penne . CAA vu te adily They were at the border ot New York City, may beconte a new 
ginia) still have 0 ‘ Manchuria in northeast Korea as we herry blossom centet Ten thou 
Legalized Gambli: Us vent to press and still met littl ind “baby Japanese cherry trees 
( alifornia \ tata rie ( hhinese opposition are on their way trom Japan The 
Massachusetts t f on pre U.N. leaders were puzzled Were eedlings were collected by Japanese 
posals to make ; to ( the Chinese building up tor a big school children and sent to the U. N 
gambling leg ( lg rema push” to try to drive the U.N. out is a sign of Japan's good will. 
only state i ilized i ! f Korea? Or wet the Chinese U_N. officials are grateful for the 
World Gor ' m wre interested in keeping control gift. But they re worried about what 
turned doy ‘ ) OS the Korean hydroelectric power to do with the trees until landscap 
would have the f ord plants along the Yalu River These ing begins for the U. N.’s new home 


in favor Mal , nto §»nlants provide electric power to a nonths trom now 








1 world 
war 

VMargar 
mit the ile 
oleo ) Th ‘ 
still forbid the 
substitute 
Federal ¢ 


colored m 


Muck (juz 


ON THE VEWS 


International News phot 
AMERICAN STYLE CHOW is being enjoyed by James W. Yeager (left) and Bill 
Henninger of St. Paul, Minn., who were among United Nations prisoners of war 
liberated from North Koreans. Men were later flown to hospitals to rec uperate. 














Ir vou wan uveo in LANORETER F0._.00 6770, You 
MIGHT HAVE SEEN 14-YEAR-OLD FULTON’S 
FIRST INVENTION—& PADOLE-WHEEL FISHING BOAT. 























I[m Panis in 1802 FULTON MET ROBERT 
LIVINGSTON, U.S. MINISTER TO FRANCE. 





CAN YOU BUILD ME A 
BOAT RUN BY STEAM, FULTON? 
WITH MY POLITICAL POWER, WE 
CAN GET THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS TO 
RUN STEAMBOATS ON THE HUDSON 
RIVER —THE BUSIEST RIVER IN AMERICA, 





























Our Island Empire 
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the Virgin Islands and other Carib 
very 


plants, and improving schoo 


bean regions, Puerto Rico is 
poor (ww Now. 15 p S It is also 
very crowded. More than two thirds 
of the 3.000.000 people of our pos 
Puerto Rico. In the 
difficulties real 


improvement 


SESSIONS live in 
tace of 


economic 


these any 
seemed to 
many people as impossible as for a 
person to “lift himself by his boot 
That the 
Operation Bootstrap.” But 
Rico seems to be making headway 
SHIPS SAIL WEST the 
Pacifie to reach the Atlantic when 
through the Panama 
Pacific end of the 
east than the end 
the Caribbean Sea, an 
Atlantic Ocean. We 
through a 10-mile 
rip whi rent from the 
f Panama. We have the 
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PUERTO RICO has far more peo- 
ple than all the rest of our pos- 
sessions put together. The VIRGIN 
ISLANDS (small islands just east of 
Puerto Rico) are farther east than 
any state of the United States 
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the Samoans the right to elect a leg- 
advise the governor (a 
President Truman has 
recommended giving American citi- 


islature to 
navy officer ) 


zenship to the Samoans 

NEARER ROME THAN WASH- 
INGTON our farthest- 
away possession. It's about 7,500 

from Guam to the 
It's than that— 

Guam to Rome. 
That gives vou some idea of the vast 
Our Pacific 
places named on 
are dots of land 
desert. 4s you 
might guess, the chief value of many 


is Guam, 


miles—eastward 
U. § 
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distances of the Pacific 
‘island possessions 
map on next page 
in a vast watery 
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Broken lines on map 
of U. S 
Guam is an impor 


tor airplanes 


opposite are routes com- 
mere ial airline Ss 
tant 
for planes 
base. This 
the 28.000 American 


citizens and gave them new rights of 


landing point 
It is also a vital military 


“island hopping 
summer Congress made 


C,suamanians 


wcluding a single 
This month the 
were 


self-government 
hamber legislature 
this 
elected for the first time 

YOU CAN LOOK INTO TO- 
MORROW if stand on the 
farthest-west Alaska. 
Line runs 
This Date 
Line is an imaginary line north-and 
south through the Pacific. By inter 
national agreement new day 
starts at this line. If it’s noon Wednes 
day on Little Diomede Island ( part 
of Alaska its noon 
big Diomede Island 
Siberia), only two miles away. 

Alaska 
Vays Our most important possessions 
The House 
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you 
islands of 
Date 


just west of these islands 


Che International 
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Thursday on 
part of Russian 
Hawaii are in 


and many 


Both want to be states 


hood for them last spring. The Sen- 
ate Is exper ted to take up the state 
hood question at the 
gress that open d this month. If the 
Senate Alaska and Ha 
will be our 49th and 50th states 
10-13 tor 


ind Hawaii 


session of Con 


votes “ves 
Wal 
See pages 


Alask ‘ 


articles on 


Unusvel words in this unit ore defined and 
pronounced on page |8 





Maps for World Week by Bra Mizoret 


America in the Pacific World 


MAPS on these two pages show you why we call U. S. 


possessions “our island empire.” Only the Canal Zone 
(which we don’t really own) and Alaska are on the 
mainland. For years we have owned all the places 
named on the map on this page. But we have some new 
jobs in the Pacific region as the result of World War II. 
The heavy line, left center, encloses our Trust Territory 
ot the Pac ific It ime ludes about 1,400 islands scattered 
over a vast ocean region almost as large as the United 


States. Yet the total area of the islands is only half the 
area of Rhode Island, our smallest state. Japan used to 
manage these islands as a mandate from the now-dead 
League of Nations. After Japan's defeat, the United 
Nations gave control of the islands to the U. S. as a 
U.N. trusteeship. U. S. troops occupy Japan and nearby 
islands (shaded area, upper left). We want to keep 
control of the islands south of Japan as U. N. trus- 
teeships, when a peace treaty with Japan is written 





ALASKA 


Frontier on the North 


LASKA wants to trade eight stars 
for one 

The Territory of 
eight stars. They represent the stars 
of the Big Dipper Pole 
Star—symbol's of Alaska’s location in 
the far north. Alaska hopes to turn 
in its eight-star flag for a single star 
on the U. S. flag—the star of 

Alaska is 


session 


Alaska's flag has 


plus the 


a State 


our oldest major pos 


In the 


named 


Once it belonged to Russia 
1700s a Danish 
Vitus Bering landed in what is now 
Alaska. He working for the 
Russian czar at the time. He 
the region for Russia 
The Russians found 
But they 
ested in 


‘ xplorer 


was 
claimed 
furs’ there 
never were much inter 
“Russiar America is it 
LSG7. the jumped at 


ibout se ven 


was called In 
the chance to sell it for 
dollars. That's a price of 


ibout two cents an acre At the time 
ht w 1 he 


million 


most Americans tl 
swindled They laughe 
H. Seward, the Secre 
who made the purch 
Alaska “Seward's 
Since then Ameri 
Icebox 


value of 


Seward's 
treasures, The 
to date from Alaskan 


mines amounts 


THE OLD WAY. A few prospectors 
still pan for gold in Alaskan creeks 


to 50 times the purchase price. Fish 
and sealskins from Alaska yield more 
than $40,000,000 a year 
Alaska Hawaii 
self-government than 
Each has a 


and hav e more 
our 


gov- 


any ol 
other possessions 
ernor (appointed by the President) 
and an elected legislature 

But they want the full rights of 
states: power to elect all their own 
officials; the right to make any law 
that doesn’t conflict with the 
stitution or Federal law; a 
in both 


(lon- 
voice— 
(lon 


ind votes houses ot 


wress 


IF ALASKA’S A STATE— 


Ih area, Alaska would be the 
est state of all 
Texases. It's about a fifth as big as 
the whole continental U.S 

In population, it would be the 
smallest state of all. But 
In 1939 there were 
Alaska. The 
said this summer that 
more than 127,000— 
75 per cent. A quarter of 


Eskimos 


larg 
It's bigger than two 


it is grow 
75,000 


Bureau of 


ing fast 
people in 
the Census 
there are now 
i gain ot 
the people are Indians, 
und Aleuts 

It would be the state farthest 
north. Point Barrow is within 1,400 


miles of the North Pole 


THE NEW WAY: High-pressure hose washes gravel into trough or 


It would be a state of great natu- 
ral riches. Alaska has gold, coal, cop- 
per, oil. There are valuable furs. 
There are vast forests. 

But it would be a state of few 
man-made improvements. There are 
railroads. Most of 
Alaska’s riches are still untouched 
for lack of transportation. There are 
few factories. The largest city, An- 
chorage, has less than 12,000 people. 

It would be a state that produces 
only a tenth of its food. Most of the 
rest comes by ship or plane from the 


few roads and 


U. S. That's expensive 

Despite the riches of its land, 
Alaska would be a state that makes 
its money largely from the sea. That 
can of salmon on your kitchen shelf 
probably came from Alaska, which 
produces two thirds of the world’s 
canned salmon 

It would be 
natural divisions—would be like three 


a state which — in 
different states 

1) On the south is coastal Alas 
ka, rimmed by mountain 
ranges and warmed by the Japan 


steep 


Current, a warm current of water in 
the Pacific Ocean. Eastern 
Alaska (the “Panhandle” strip reach 
ing down toward the rest of the 
U. S.) is the wettest part of North 


coastal 


Armstrong Roberts 


ditch. Bits of gold settle to bottom. Gold is also mined underground 





America. Vast forests of fir, pine, 
and spruce flourish on the drenched 
slopes. The weather is mild there, 
even in winter. More people live in 
the Panhandle than other 
part of Alaska 

2) Mountain ranges cut off cen- 
tral Alaska from the wet sea winds 
that keep the Panhandle’s climate 
mild Alaska winters are 
ong and Summers are short 
ind hot. 

(3) Still farther north is cold, dry 
Arctic Alaska, north of the Arctic 
Circle. This is bleak, treeless tundra, 
like northern Siberia (WW. Nov. 8, 
yple here are mostly 


in any 


In central 


cold 


p. 13 The per 
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Eskimos 


SHOULD ALASKA BECOME A STATE? 


Arguments against making Alaska 
Alaska doesn't 

2) The ex- 
state govern- 
providing building 
would require such high 
that industries and people 
would move out of Alaska. (3) The 
population is, and probably will re- 


a state include ] 
touch any present state 
penses ot running a 
ment, schools, 
roads, etc., 


taxes 


main, too small te develop the coun- 
try. (4) Alaska would have too much 
influence in national affairs, because 
have two U. S. Senators 
a very small popula- 


it would 
speaking tor 
tion 

Alaskan 
adding of each 


followed by 


Those who tavor state- 

Say ] The 
new State has 
large growth in population and eco- 
that state; 
same would be true of Alaska. 
Alaska is vital for national de- 


in case of a war with Russia; 


been 


nic de velopment im 


the growth and deve lopment that 
vould result from statehood would 
vive Alaska the large 
transportation improve- 
d to back up mili- 
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| pula I 
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COVER: There's quite a 
contrast between the two UL. 5 
sions that hope to be State No. 
State No. 50! On the 
Hawaiian beach, two boys are braiding 
hats to sell. In the other photo we look 
up to one of Alaska’s snow-capped 
It stands in the “backyard” 
of Juneau, Alaska’s capital. Juneau is 
in the “Panhandle” region. The “nug- 
that the 


OUR FRONT 
posses- 
19 and 


warm and sunny 


mountains. 


get” store sign reminds you 
search for gold brought many 
Alaska. To the right of the clock are 
Indian American flag 
hangs across the street, but the wind has 
only the stripes can 
from Asia Calling 


(Burton Holmes). 


totem poles. An 


blown it so that 
Photos 


and Ewing Galloway 


be seen. 


Mhote by Neer 


Kronengold 
Annie of Matanuska 


LIVE in the Matanuska Valley, 

one of the best farming areas in 
Alaska. It is in south-central Alaska, 
50 miles north of Anchorage 

My parents came here from Mich- 
igan in 1985. They used to have a 
farm there, but they had a hard time 
making a living on it. The Govern- 
ment offered to sell them land in 
Alaska at a very low price. My par- 
ents liked the idea and moved here 

I live with my mother, brother, 
and sister. My father died eight years 
ago. We make our living by farming 

If you saw some of our vegetables, 
you might be surprised. Here in the 
valley everything grows larger than 
in the Outside (our name for the 
U. S.). We have cabbages that 
weigh 35 pounds, and celery two 
feet long 

We also raise strawberries 
berries, and currants. Potatoes, peas 
carrots, beets, lettuce, parsnips, and 
turnips grow well here. We have the 


rasp 


same things to eat that the people 
have in the Outside 

My mother says our crops grow so 
large because of our summer light 

During the summer, it hardly ever 
gets dark. Even at midnight you can 
read by the light of the sun. All this 
sunlight makes the crops grow quick- 
ly and big 

My parents came May, 
1935, with a group of colonists. At 
first they lived in a tent. Before my 
parents could start farming they had 
to build 
from the cold winters, and they had 
to clear the land to vrow crops 

If the valley were farther 
and east, my parents would not have 


here in 


a house to protect them 


south 


feared the winter. In the southeast 
winters are mild 
The Government 


lent money to 


my parents to build their house and 


Pioneer 
Farm Girl 
of Alaska 


by Annie Havemeister 


clear the land. My father built most 
of our house by himself. 

After the first winter in Alaska, the 
Government sent in bulldozers to 
help clear the land. My parents cut 
down the trees and brush, and the 
bulldozers dragged away the stumps 
Then the fields could be plowed and 
seed sown 

It took seven or eight years to cut 
the forests from our 80 acres. At first 
my parents cleared just enough land 
to raise the crops they needed. 

Not all of our land is used for 
crops. We have eight cows, so some 
of our land is left covered with thick 
grass for grazing. 

Ever since my father died, my 
older sister, younger brother, and 
myself have helped Mother keep the 
farm going. | am 13 years old, and 
| have learned to do a lot of things 
on the farm. 

My older sister Helen learned how 
to drive the plow, and now she does 
all the plowing by herself. Our 
neighbors have been very kind, 
helping us in every way they can 

I help Mother with the washing 
and ironing, and do most of the 
weeding on the farm. | help cook 
the meals, and I wash the dishes 

In spring I help Helen repair the 
fences and put up new ones. Moose 
break down the winter 
trying to get at our hay 

I am in the ninth 
Palmer School. Palmer is only six 
miles from our farm 

We get up at 6:30 a.m. My young 
er brother Bobby cleans the barn, 
Mother milks the cows, and I make 
breakfast 

The school bus stops in front of 


fences in 


grade in the 


our house every morning. Classes 
start right after Labor Day and the 


school vear ends in May 





HAWAII... 
Pacific 
Crossroads 


Bob Brooks from Bleck #tar 
Before Hawaii's constitutional convention met (see story), 
Hewellan students wrote their own model state constitu- 
tion. The student officers (left to right), Calvin Ontai, Patsy 
Takemoto, and Robert Silva, sign the finished document 


HIS month Hawaii took a step cific,” a number of Americans made 
toward statehood their homes during the 19th century 
Every state must have a state con In 1893 they led a revolution that 
' stitution. This spring a constitutional chased the native queen off her 
convention drew up a proposed Ha throne. They set up the Republic of 
waiian state constitution. On No Hawaii and asked to join the U. § 
vember 7 Hawai voters over In 1898, during the Spanish-Ameri 
whelmingly approved this constitu. can War, Uncle Sam agreed. Ha- 
thon T he tharwin wa nore than wall Decame a | S POSSESSI 

three to one 

The next step is I-F HAWAII'S A STATE— 
he preset ssion 4 “State of Hawaii’ would be 


of Congress will a ' wai imique in many ways 


Hawaiians hope t 


new state It would be the only state outside 


If not, the Hawaii il oO of North America. It would be more 


ably be right | than 2.000 miles from the earest 


Uncle Sam's doo e1 nd inland state 
Congress meets It would be the only state 
which was an indeper entirely of islands. There are 20 
ing republic before i com islands in all. The island of Hawaii 
possession has i s the largest. But most of the ps yple 


for statehood for | Cer r ve on Oahu. The city of Hon 
The Hawaiian nd t 1 love vhere a third of the hal 


ly, palm-clad tops of 1 noes that Hawaiians make their 


poke up throu Oahu. So is our great 


Pacitic Ocean | . \ Pe irl Harbor 
tore Columbus red eT Hawaii would be one of 


It | 


l t states in area. [ts lar 


laring seataret 
probably tro t} ‘ er, than Delaware, Com 
covered Haw i | ed her Rhode Islas d In po] 


unknown to tl ibove five 
until about the f wwaiians differ fro 
tionary War s} é I wal eV mak 
plorer named 
inded in Haw } ley-mak 
The island nan : s called sug 
ter of the Pa | ‘ juarter sugar Amer 
i convenient mes from Hawaii. The 
portant crop Is pimeap] 
gr four fifths 


| 
eS 


wd airplan 


cific. In this f th ins 


rids pineap} 
+} 
Neither sugar nor pineap} 


Unwveval words in thie leew e defined ond 


pronounced on page |8 itive Hawaiian plants 


planted in Hawaii by settlers who 
saw that Hawaii has just the right 
climate and soil for these crops. The 
voleanic rock of which the islands 
are built crumbles to make a fertile 
red-brown soil. The islands get 
plenty of rain and lots of warm sun- 
shine, too. That's the sort of climate 
in which sugar and pineapples thrive 

Hawaii “sells” its warm and pleas 
ant climate in another way. Its third 
largest industry is serving tourists. 
Many Americans cruise or fly to 
Hawaii on vacation 

Hawaiians are a mixture of races 
unlike the people of any present 
state. Only a few thousand of the 
original Polynesian group are left 
Today about half the islanders are 
descended from Orientals, mainly 
Japanese. Many Orientals came to 
Hawaii to work in the sugar and 
pineapple fields. About a third of 
the people are of American or Eu- 
ropean descent. All groups have 
inter-married, to make a new Ha- 


waiian people 


SHOULD HAWAII BECOME A STATE? 


Arguments against statehood for 
Hawaii have been 1) Hawaii is 
too far from the rest of the states, so 

our nation would no longer be 

and compact. (2) There are 
many Communists in Hawaii. (3 
The Hawaiians are different trom 
other Americans in race and way 
ot lite 

Hawaiians argue that l They 

Federal taxes than many 
ates. (2) Hawaii is a vital 
itpost ) There are tew- 
unists, in proportion to 
than on the mainland 
The Hawaiians are 90 per 
citizens, nearly all speak 
und through their schools 
been well trained in the 


merican way of lite 





Hawall Camera 


Abroham of Honolulu 


~ ee BOARD riding is my favorite 

You swim far out from 
pushing a long flat board. 
Then you balance yourself on the 
board and let the high waves carry 
you in to shore. This takes a great 
deal of skill and practice 


— sport 
shore 


During summer vacation my 
friends and I spend a lot of time 
surfboard We also practice 
on week ends during the school year. 
It is always warm Hawaii 
can go in the water every 


riding 


here in 
and we 
lay of the year 

Perhaps that is one of the reasons 
vhy Hawaii has produced so many 
hampion swimmers. The most fa- 
them Duke Kahana- 
10ku, Olympic champion and hold- 
r of the 100-yard free style world’s 
record from 1913 to 1920. In 192] 
the record was held by another Ha- 


Pua Keoloha 


nous of was 


Valian 


CHAMPION SWIMMERS 
Warren Keoloha Olympic 
(0-meter backstroke champ in 1920 
ind 1924. Bill Smith was the 1948 
Olympic champ ii the 400-meter 
backstroke 
Last summer Ford Konno 
n high scl broke the world’s 
w the one-mile 


n Honolulu 


Was 


Ww ho’s 


ol 


where my fa- 


uperintendent of a chemical 


mpat | live with my father and 
other 
ther older 


{ S. Army and 


I have an 
the 
stationed on the 
for the States 

yard around our 


ind older brother 
brother who is in 
na nd—o narne 
We hav a large 
1ouse with many kinds of flowers. 
My father’s hobby is gardening and 
he likes to experiment with unusual 
plants, like Hundreds of 


years ago the people of Egypt grew 


papyrus 


Teen-ager of Aloha-land 


papyrus and used it to make a coarse 
writing paper. 

The papyrus plant grows from 
three to twelve feet high. The stems 
are sometimes four inches thick. The 
ancient peoples used to cut the 
stems lengthwise in fine strips. The 
strips were laid close together, side- 
by-side, and other strips were laid 
across these. 

These strips were soaked in water 
and then dried. They stuck togethe: 
and formed a smooth surface on 
which the people wrote. 

Dad also grows coffee and orchids 
in our garden. 


HAWAIIAN-CHINESE DESCENT 


I am a Hawaiian-Chinese boy—14 
vears old and in the ninth grade at 
the Robert Louis Stevenson School, 
which is named after the famous au- 
thor of Treasure Island. He used to 
live near Honolulu, at Waikiki 
Beach. 

School starts at 8 o'clock. I eat a 
hearty breakfast before leaving for 
school—usually pancakes, eggs, ba 
con, papayas, and milk. My father 
takes my brother and me to school in 
our car. We ride home on the bus 

At school I study English, social 
studies, science, and mathematics. At 
lunch I work as a cashier in the 
school cafeteria. This way I get my 
lunch free 
allowance. 

I want to become a doctor. Next 
year I will attend the Roosevelt 
High School. I hope to go to college 

Nearly everyone in the Hawaiian 
Islands speaks English. In 1820 a 
group of U. S. missionaries came to 


and save some of my 


the islands from the mainland. They 
taught us how to write our language 
and they also taught us English 

Most of the people in the islands 
are of mixed nationalities, as | am 
Almost any language could be spo 
ken here and someone would under- 
stand it, but English is the language 
we all consider our own 

Nearly everyone in the islands 
plays a musical instrument. I play 
the trumpet in the school band, and 
I also like to play the ukelele. 


By Abraham Naehu 


Our biggest holiday is Aloha 
Week, which is held in October or 
November each year. Aloha means 
“my love to you,” and is used to 
mean either hello or farewell. 

During Aloha Week everyone 
wears bright Hawaiian clothing to 
work or to school. The boys and men 
wear aloha shirts. ( Editor's note: See 
photo of Abraham above.) This is 
a short-sleeved shirt with very bright 
prints. Some boys wear these all 
vear 

Flowers grow everywhere on the 
islands, and girls often wear them in 
their hair. Sometimes we string flow- 
ers into long necklaces, called leis, 
and wear them around our necks for 
special occasions. 

For very special occasions my fa- 
ther prepares a luau. 

4 luau is a Hawaiian feast. We 
had one not long ago. We decorated 
long tables with broad flat ti leaves 
and bright flowers. 

We roasted a big pig in a pit of 
hot coals. First, we dug a pit in the 
and lined it with stones. 
Then we started a fire in the pit and 
let the stones get very hot. As soon 
as the fire had died down to glowing 
coals, we wrapped the pig in ti 
leaves and set it in the pit. Then we 
covered the pit and let the hot stones 
and coals roast the pig for several 


ground 


hours 

\long with the pig at luau we 
have raw fish; a dish made of chick- 
en, coconut milk; and a coconut milk 
pudding for dessert 

Everyone eats with his fingers. 


THE HAWAIIAN LANGUAGE 


The word luau sounds strange to 
some people for they do not know 
the Hawaiian language. It is very 
different from English. There are 
only twelve letters in our alphabet 
the five vowels and 
nants: h, k, 1, m, n, p, and u 

If w comes at the beginning of the 
word we pronounce it as you do. But 
if w is in the middle of a word, it is 
pronounced like a v. Every vowel is 
a separate syllable. For example, the 


seven conso 


word luau is pronounced loo-ah-oo. 
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il. TRUE OR FALSE? 
Write true or false in the blank space. 
l. The 


ber of islands 


Territory of Hawaii is made up of a num- 


are U.S 
Hawaii does not contain any important U. S. 


Most Hawaiians citizens 
military bases 

4. Hawaii's population is made up in large part 
of a mixture of Asiatic peoples 
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Do favor or 
Why? 


idmitting Alaska and Hawaii 


Op pt Se 


tite 


V. READING A MAP 


the 


1. Which group of island 


lank line 


ha tl map on 


answer on the following each question 


| this page is farthest 


tal United States 


did we buy the islands mentioned in the pre 





DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


>. 


JAMAICA 





Dea 


5 
Caribbean 


flelartic 
C/ 


©. ean 


is Florida 


VIRGIN ISLANOS of theuSi 
4. What is the distance from the 
western tip of Puerto Rico to Flor- 
ida 
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Write the title you propose on the blank line below. (Title used by 
newspaper that originally published the cartoon is on page 18.) 





| GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK BBR S RRS S SSS S| 


ON GUARD FOR FREEDOM 


‘‘a T JORDAN, we learn about free 
living every day.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Aggie Dean 
Scott, head of social studies at Jordan 
High School, Columbus, Ga. She was 
explaining how her school won one 
of the national Freedoms Foundation 
awards for 1950 

The 
searcl 


devote¢ 


oundation made a two-year 


i 

for the best school programs 

1 American 
Last month, at Valley 

51 schools received hon- 

ors. The top 10 schools were, besides 


to te aching the 
vav of life 


Forge, Pa 


Colton, Calif.. Union High 
Lynwood, Calif.. High 
Russell Schoo! District, Hay- 


Jordan 
“a hool 


x hoc ] 


ward, Calif.; West Lafayette, Ind., 
Junior High School; The Principia 
Upper School, St. Louis, Mo.; Ele- 
mentary School 51, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Public and Parochial High Schools of 
Greater Cincinnati, O.; Vale, S. D., 
High School; East Nashville, Tenn., 
Junior High School. 

The programs at Jordan and at 
West Lafayette, Ind., are good ex- 
amples of the projects that won 
awards. 


“American Way” in Columbus 


Mrs. Scott returned from a trip 
abroad last year with the conviction: 
“1 decided then that you just can’t 


15 


beat our way of living in America.” 

So we welcomed the assignment 
last January to carry out a program 
for teaching the American way. 

Boys skilled in woodworking made 
woodcuts and plaques representing 
“the American way.” Other students 
made posters, models of historic 
sites, and sandbox scenes depicting 
great moments in American history. 

Mrs. Scott’s students looked over 
the ballots in their city’s election 
and went through the voting pro- 
cedure. Another exercise in citizen- 
ship was a field trip to the Georgia 
legislature. 

Climax of the project was a school 
assembly in May. There the students 
showed what they had made and 
told what they had learned about 


our way of life. 


West Lafayette’s Pageant 

West Lafayette’s most spectacular 
project was a pageant. Seventeen 
skits, written and acted by the stu- 
dents, pictured the growth of our 
freedoms from the Magna Charta of 
medieval England to the Bill of 
Rights of our Constitution. 

In the pageant, the students put 
on display ideas worked out in 
months of study and work that in- 
cluded all groups in the school. The 
social studies department took the 
lead. With the help of the library, 
pictures and information on Ameri- 
can history and great men were col- 
lected. Volunteer student leaders in 
each class guided study of this ma- 
terial. Time-lines were prepared to 
show the development of our free- 
doms. Small groups of students met 
to discuss doubtful points. Freedom 
exhibits were set up, and skits for 
the pageant written. 

Music classes wrote words to 
familiar tunes for use in the pageant 
Costumes were made with the help 
of home economics and English stu- 
dents. Those studying art drew pos- 
ters. Essays on American freedoms 
were written by English classes 

Mrs. Lydia Gowdy was the teach- 
er in charge of the project and Eliza- 
beth Beeson was named the most 
outstanding student 

The top 10 schools each received 
a “Freedom Library” of books, films, 
pamphlets, historical documents, 
etc., to be selected by the school 

Freedoms Foundation is a nation- 
al organization devoted to “preserv- 
ing and extending the American way 
of life.” 





Gentle Giant 
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What's in that bottle? 
Stop ond think 
it may be something 
NOT to drink! 








Have a care, Claire! It's easy to confuse bottles in the 
medicine chest. To ‘feel’ which ones spell danger, stick 
pins in their corks or fasten on bumpy buttons with tape. 


Arnie Weinmeister, the 245-pound great 
big bundle of joy for the N.Y. Giants. 
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Anruur Neman, Guest Columnist 





(PART 1) 


GETTING YOUR 
FIRST JOB 


By Harold S. Kahm and Melvin E. Wagner 


NCE there was a 
vas broke and out of work. He was 
down to his last dime and he was 


But ! 


on a hamburger, he 


young man who 


hungry instead of spending that 
spent it to 
his shoes shined because he was 

‘ing to apply for a job. He did get the 
job and freshly 
shined shoes 
People tend te 
That's 


great lengths to 


very possibly those 
helped 

judge by appearances 
vhy manufacturers go to such 
put their products in 
they 


make the products 


such attractive boxes, and why 
fortunes 
look ttractive as possi- 


They 


extent, at 


ple, too 


some 


Which One Gets the Job? 


yuurself in an employer's place 
nent. You 
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advertise 


wna drugstore and 
1 for a high school 
after 


iob 


nake deli school 


One of 


trousers 


eries 
ys il ply tor t] ¢ 
sloy pils lr d. his 
iirt is streaked 


His 


and 


: 
essed 
s} muddy 
med with black 


isn’t been washed 


S are 


well-groomed—his 
: 

is shoes are shined, 
the impression 

ean. Wouldn't you 

s second boy more 
Wouldn't 


»y who is careless 


you 


ppearance might be 
it his work? 

mistake 
actually 


iking a 
with is 
he just has not 

rm rsonal grooming 

is a hard and sin 
iable. Mavbe the 

Who knows? 


ten-to-one 


i thief 


ung man is 
human, it is a 
ill give the job to the 


» the best ay 


you re 

t you w 
pearance 
hen the time comes 


You will be 


ember this w 


appi a b 
I 


A Career Club Featore 


judged by your appearance, automati 
cally. This will be your prospective em 
ployer’s first impression of you. Because 
unless you have written to him before- 
hand, his first sight of you will be his 
first impression of you. If it is 
impression, you have scored an impor 
tant point 

You w''l also be judged, of course, bi 
many otMer things. One of these is your 
You may feel a little 
scared jf this is your first job interview 
and you may look scared. That is all 
right 
won't hold it against you at all. In fact 


he may even like you for it 


a go vl 


general manner 


An employer expects this and 


Remember 
that employers are human and most hu 
man beings like to feel important 

Wouldn't it make you feel important 
to have someone scared just to talk to 
you? Often even the nicest emplovers 
get a little secret thrill out of this. Some 
employers, not so nice, purposely make 
themselves sound gruff and forbidding, 
just to make sure that the job applicant 
is properly scared. Silly, isn’t it? Human 
nature is often like that, so don't be 
afraid to be scared 

You will also be judged on how inte! 
ligent you seem to be by the way vou 
answer the employer's questions. He 
will probably be favorably impressed if 
you answer his questions briefly, ac 
curately, and politely 

You will also be judged by whatever 
give of 
It is unwise to apply for a 


evidence self-reliance or 
lack of it 


job accompanied by a friend or parent 
If you do this, the employer will think 


you 


that you were afraid to come alone, and 
he won't think much of He will 
think even less of you if the person w! 
eomes with you does all your talking for 
When you apply for a 


you 
”) 
you job, go 
alone 

Sometimes an employer is likely 


Business Education World 
“High school gradvate—age 17—hmm 
—marital status, old maid—h-m-m.” 


ask you, “What can you do?” It is a fair 
question and deserves a fair answer. He 
knows what services he wants, of 
course, and he would like to know what 
you have to offer. Don't say, “I can do 
anything.” The employer won't believe 
you because there isn’t anyone who can 
“do anything.” 


What Can YOU Do? 


lake yourself: can you play the vio 
lin, split an atom, write a novel, operate 
a steam shovel, run a typewriter, pole 
vault 20 feet, manage a department 
store? If an employer should ever ask 
you what you can do, tell him. If you 
don't know for sure yourself, telk him 
just that. Tell him what you think you 
can do. You think, perhaps, that you 
might be good at delivering, driving a 
truck, waiting on customers, wrapping 
packages, taking dictation, keeping the 
records whatever you 
honestly think you might be able to do 
that is in line with what his business 
that is what to tell him. 


serving sodas 


requires 

Honesty is like an atom bomb in the 
world of job applications. Complete 
frank honesty is highly regarded 

Of course, if you know definitely 
what you can do because you have had 
experience doing it, let him know that. 
Perhaps you had a part-time job of 
some sort. If so, tell him about it. Ex 
plain why you are not still working at 
that job, because he'll want to know 
Were fired because you didn't 
please your employer? Did you quit of 
your own accord for good reasons ot 
your own? Do you have a letter of ret 
erence from this former employer in 
which he states that_you were satisfac 
tory and that he could recommend you? 
If not, try to get a letter from your for 
that he 
pleased with your services. 


you 


mer employer saying was 


This article is from Bosic Principles of Americon 
Business, by Herold S$. Kehm ond Melvin E 
Wagner. Reprinted by permission of the pub 
lishers, Prentice-Hall inc. Copyright, 1950. Watch 
for PART Il in our next issue 





Authorities say 
students who type 
get higher marks 


Educators report that students 
who type their #« hoolwork average 
5% to 10% higher marks. Spelling, 
grammar, punctuation and composi- 
tion are improved b 
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Wallflower Wanda 


1: SUPPOSE Ff was just born to be a 
| wallow: Wanda ts to herself 
Nobod et i Gate 

l go any 


nt—I don't 


Even 


the lack f bru 


1? | | 
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| } 
pies appear, she trie er them up 
with powder and roug ! lets 


| eT 


fingernails ust gr they are 
lirty 


pects that 


often Her be fy 1 len, sus 


Wanda d " 


Wanda’s clothes tell the story of her 
day's activities—a smudge of egg (from 
breakfast) on her blouse, a smear of 
charcoal (from art class) and a splash 
*~ tomato lunch) 
skirt 

But Wanda isn’t really “a freak.” She 
has average good looks, a pleasant man 
ner, and plenty of brains. She likes other 
people, although recently she has tend 
ed to avoid people and to spend more 


soup (from on her 


and more time alone 
What Wanda—or 
ibout her problem? 
] W hy do ‘ 


areless of her appearance and of per 


can anyone else 


uu suppose Wanda is so 


mal habits of cleanliness? 


What program for cleanliness would 
suggest for Wanda? 


Should Helen explain to Wanda 
} 


cleanliness is important in making 


ig trie nds? H yw could she do 


1..? 





Your Word Column 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


When 
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Mie The Menagerie 
MMAMNo Way Out 
14 Treasure 
“Trio 
i Des 


Drama Glass 
weetThe Men 
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Island. So Long at the 
Me The Scart. @ Broken 
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/ You Please! 
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in error on page 21 of 
wld Week, Part I, Oc-| 
ve 17, Number 3 
lows and I quote | 
January 20, of | 

This refers to 
Vice President's | 

ample, President 
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mber of 1948; 
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5 emme your age. And what it meant to own a 


ball, a glove or a racket made by 
Spalding! It’s the start of real expert 


World play. If your game is baseball or tennis, 


column Sesees he will understand when you say, 
vith Mac . , , ; 
' “This year I want a Spalding Diamond 


1 elsewhere 


vith Mac Anniversary special.” 


New “Panche” Gonzales rackets 
There are two beautiful models the 
tral Schaal Autograph” and the “Signature”. Loaded 


with hitting power. They have all the 
tatisties on the| Spalding playing features that top players 
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1 together for 
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Order the NOVEL 
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Nation-Wide Talent Search 


for Young Writers 


BCIFTEEN leading daily newspapers 
throughout the nation are on the look- 
out for your entries in the 1951 regional 
Scholastic Writing Awards program. 

You can win an Underwood portable 
typewriter, achievement keys, certificates 
of merit, and other awards. 

Check the map above to see if you live 
in an area covered by a regional newspaper 
sponsor. If you do, write directly to the 
paper for a 1951 Writing Awards Rules 
Booklet. This will tell you deadline date, 
place to send entries, other details. 

Watch the newspaper for news of the 
program, judges, tips on writing, deadline 
reminders, and other helps. 

Regional winners, announced locally in 
March, are eligible for the national Schol- 
astic Writing Awards. 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 

Ilinois 
Lovisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Mississippi 
New Hompshire 
Ohio 

New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington, D.C 


1951 Regional Sponsors 


eon co we wn = 


- 
o < 


The Denver Post (State) 

The Hartford Courant (State) 

The Miami Herald (Southeastern Florida) 

The Peoria Star (Northcentral Illinois) 

The New Orleans States (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Detroit News (Southeastern Michigan) 
The St. Lovis Star-Times (St. Lovis crea) 

The New Orleans States (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Cleveland News (Greater Cleveland area) 
The Newark News (State) 

The Knickerbocker News (Capital district) 
The Pittsburgh Press (Western Pa.) 

The Ft. Worth Star-Telegram (North, west Tex.) 
The Boston Post (State) 

The Newport News Daily Press (Va. penin.) 
The Washington Evening Star (D.C. area) 


Students living in areas in which there is no regional program 
should submit entries directly to Scholastic Writing Awards, 7 E. 
12th St.. New York 3, before national deadline date—Mar. 1. 1950. 
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The Philippine Republic issued this stamp am B Snppbes Btermetion tor baghenees. 
last month to commemorate a meeting HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


there last May. Seven Asian nations at- 

tended to discuss ways of solving Far PREE STAMP 200! 
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Bill started me dreaming 
vow wow Of Christmas—in September! 


and informed 


When Bill got a Remington Portable 
for his birthday, I told him I'd prefer a 
phonograph. But when his grades jamped 
over mine, I began to think! 


“Came November, and Bill got the spot 
I'd been aiming for on the school paper 
— Editor! His typing helped him write 
better stories faster! And to top that... 


“When he told me of the spare time money he'd 
made typing, I asked my folks for an... 


Remington 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


This smart new portable with years-ahead design 
has such exclusive Remington features as the 
Simplified Ribbon Changer . . . Finger Fitted Keys 

Super-Strength Frame. It's just the right ssze 
Portable Typewriter for fastest . . . best typing 
performance. Complete with deluxe carrying case. 


THE OWLY OFFICE TYPEWRITER IN PERSONAL SIZE 


it has Amaz 
New MIRACLE 1 
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sets and clears tabulator stops 
from keyboard with a flick of the 
finger. Makes typing columns of 
figures, dates, easy and accurate. 


Flemington Flared 
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ee ERY Thanksgiving, we (the writer, 
4 editors, and other staff members of 
Scholastic Magazines) have the pleasure 
and buffet supper with 
many of_our friends among teachers of 
Social Studies and teachers of English. 
d Thanksgiving eve- 
ning, just before the opening sessions of 
the annual meetings of the National 
Council! of Te s of English and the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

Our Thanksgiving travels over the 
if marked on a map 
vuld make zig-zag lines 
and from At- 
Last year we 
(Social Studies) 
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Editor-in-Chief Kenneth 
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Eric Berger, and 
Editor Cary, 
the Social Studies meeting 
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nglish Editor Margaret 
0lastic Teacher Editor Wil- 
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irtha Huddleston, 
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week 
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Sturges 
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guests at the. Hotel 
n Milw iukee 
Berger and Boutwell, after 
if the companionship and the 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee 
tively, crossed paths in the air as 
y flew to attend some of the sessions 
apart. That is, 

flew from Minneapolis to 


the cities 330 miles 
df Be rger 
vaukee to get the benefit of some of 
nglish Council meetings; Editor 
ll Hew from Milwaukee to Min- 
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Presipent and PusuisHEer 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Civil Rights 
December 6 ip Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Free and Inexpensive 
Material Available from the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. What's the Score 
on Civil Rights (Series G-131-48), 
1948, 10¢, National Institute of Social 
Relations Inc., 1244—20th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. These Rights Are 
Ours to Keep, 1948, 20¢, Public 
fairs Committee Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. America’s 
Stake in Human Rights, by R. W. Crary 
& J. T. Robinson (Bul. No, 24), 1949, 
25¢, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201—16th St., Washington 6, 
D.C. Freedom's Charter, (Headline Se- 
ries), 1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso 
ciation, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

BOOKS: Price of Liberty, by Clara 
Molendyk & Benjamin Edwards, $1.80 
(Harper, 1947). To These 
Rights; the Report of the Preside nt's 
Committee on Civil Rights, $1.00, 
(Simon & Schuster, 1947). Equality in 
America, Huszar, (Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 21), H. W. Wil 
son, 1949). 

ARTICLES: 
Democracy,” 
Magazine, 


Secure 


by George 
$1.75 


True 


“Five Liberties of 
by C. Bowles, N. Y. Times 
May 28, 1950 
in Congress Over Federal Civil Rights 
Proposals; with Pro & Con Discussion,” 


“Controversy 


Congressional Digest, Feb. 1950. “Hu 
man Welfare State,” by W. O. Douglas 
Survey, Apr. 1949. “To Secure 
Rights,” by R. K. Carr, N. Y 
Magazine, Feb. 5, 1950. 
FILMS: Bill of Rights, 
long term lease. Teaching Films Custo- 
dians Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18. 
Incorporating the Bill of Rights into the 
Federal Constitution. A foreword em 
phasizes the importance of these amend- 
ments in the present world situation 
Make Mine Freedom, 10 minutes, Joan, 
Motion Picture Division, Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas. The case against 
police state philosophies, the frictions 
which tend to divide us, and the 
for cooperation among all groups 
FILMSTRIPS: Democracy Is Home 
Made, 67 frames, Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. Problems of 
democratic living, emphasizing freedom 
from fear, freedom of speech,.religion 
etc. To Secure These Rights, 50 frames, 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 16. 
Graphic review of the report by the 
President’s Committee on Civil! Rights. 


These 
Times 


20 minutes, 


need 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
73 frames, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, Films and Visual 
Information Division, Lake Success, 
N. Y. Free loan. 


China 
January 3 and 10 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: China, by T. T. Brad- 
ley & Others (World Geography Read- 
ers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill Co., 
400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
China in the Air Age, by L. A. Phillips, 
1948, free, Pan American World Air- 
ways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Forging a 
New China, by L. K. Rosinger (Head- 
line Series No. 67), 1948, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Look Again at 
China, by Willis Lamott, 1945, 50¢, 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y 
BOOKS: Land of the Chinese People, 
by Cornelia Spencer, $2.25 (Lippincott, 
1945). China, Country of Contrasts, by 
Mary Nourse, and Delia Goetz, $3.00 
(Harcourt, 1944). Li Lun, Lad of Cour- 
age, by Carolyn Treffinger (fiction), 
$2.50 (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947). 
Firecracker Land, by Florence Ays- 
cough, $3.00 (Houghton, 1932) 
ARTICLES: “Hitchhiking with the 
Yellow Fish,” by S. R. Rau, Harper, 
Mar. 1950. “War with China Next?” 
U.S. News, Aug. 11, 1950. “Profile of 
Red China,” by A. D. Barnett, Foreign 
Policy Reports, Feb. 15, 1950. “Inside 
China: Uncensored Story,” U. S$. News, 
Jan. 2, 1950. “China in the Long Haul,” 
by N. Peffer, Harper, Apr. 1950. 
FILMS: Farming in South China, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 29 
Tilling the soil in the Si River Valley. 
Oriental City, 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films. Study of the hab- 
its and customs of urban life in Canton, 
China. Children of China, 11 minutes, 
sale or rent. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil 
mette, Ill, Episodes of home, school, and 
play life of children in a Chinese vil 
lage. What Is China?, 23 minutes, long 
term lease, Teaching Films Custodians, 
Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., N 18. China— 
its history, geography, people. 
FILMSTRIPS: China, 64 frames, In 
formative Classroom Pictures Publish 
ers, 40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
2. Mich. Scenes of family life, schools, 
farmers and industrial workers, cities 
and villages. 





Off the Press 


Notice: Please do net send orders for 
these books, or requests for examination 
copies, to Scholastic Magazines. All cor- 
respondence pertaining to bowks re- 
viewed here should be sent direct to 
their publishers. 


The New Society. The Anatomy of In- 
dustrial Order, by Peter F. Drucker. 
Harper, N. Y. 356 Pp. $5 
It is Mr 


production 


Drucker’s thesis that mass 
than mere organi- 
it is a way of life. 


is more 


zation of machinery 


He has drawn upon his personal expe- 


rience as an adviser to corporations to 


outline a more humane approach to the 


conduct of our giant industries. Like 


many other students of our society, he 


is convinced that big business is here 


to stay. He would solve some of the 


problems n human relations created by 


through government in 
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History 
American Business 
stions for Their 
Larson. Har 
Cambridge 
vears social scientists have 
to the field of 
mate 
to the 
devel 


tention 
More 
} 


mace 


and more 
available 
of our business 
research are 


Business 


venues ol 
clearly marked in the Guide to 
History, a « 
notated bib iography 


Harvard's 


mmprehensive critic ally an- 
prepared by Pro 
tessor Larson otf Graduate 
School of Business Administration 

The work is an effort to do for the 
comparatively narrow field of business 


history what George M Dutcher and 


Our Democracy Really Works 
in Educational Exchange Plan 


- 

> it’s the little, everyday things we take for granted which reveal 
our democracy to foreign visitors. 

There was the Brazilian agricultural engineer, for nage who 


dropped into the State Department's Educational 


Office after 


touring the United States. He was convinced, he said, that democracy 
really works here—a view he had not held a few weeks earlier. 

“And what convinced you?” asked Dr. William Crane Johnstone, 
director of the many-sided Educational Exchange program. 


“Why, your rural free delivery.” 


“RFD?” Dr. Johnstone said, a bit surprised. “How's that?” 


“I was driving,” 


the Brazilian explained, 


“through the Maryland 


countryside. I noticed rows of mail boxes along the road, one for each 
house. Then I saw a car stop beside one of the boxes. A mail carrier was 
stuffing it full of letters, newspapers and magazines. I was about to drive 
on when the farmer came outof his house and walked toward the road. 
Opening a conversation, I asked him what type of mail he had received. 

“ ‘Oh, letters of various sorts,’ he told me. “Here, for example, is one 
from my sister in Chicago. And here’s a check in payment of some corn 


I recently sold.’ 


‘‘Do you mean,” I asked him, ‘that you even dare to receive money 


this way?’ 
“Of course, the farmer said. 


**But none of these mail boxes is locked!’ 
“*We don't need to lock them,’ the farmer replied. 


“When he told me,” the 
came every day, 


Brazilian concluded, 
delivering letters and newspapers and packages to 


“that the mail carrier 


everyone, rich or poor, it suddenly came to me that you Americans really 


do have a democratic country.” 


In all, more than 50,000 persons have been exchanged between the 
United States and the rest of the world this year. More than half of them— 
26,000—are students from 151 countries attending 1115 American col- 


leges and universities. 


In addition, 16,000 American students and teachers are studying or 
teaching overseas, while still another 10,000 scientists, technical advisers 


and other professional persons are exchanged. 


Uncle 
of the exchanges this year, 


foundations, 


Dr. Johnstone, 


Sam has footed the bill for approximately 10,000—or one-fifth— 
while industry, 
and foreign governments contributed to the rest. 

“When you bring a man here from another country to study,” 
“or when you send an American student or teacher over- 


educational institutions and 


says 


seas, you're spreading information about the United States which cannot 
be doubted, It is truth and is recognized as such.” 


—Roger Stuart, Staff Writer, in New York World-Telegram and Sun 
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| divisions of the work 
background of 
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s did for the 


The broad 
luce the hist rical 
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rican business, biographical 


ness administrators, the history of 
dual industries and companies, In 
annotated. The 
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me 5,000 titles are 


is unified by 


and Freedoms. United 
Department of Public In 

Distributed by Columbia 
214 pp., $1.50. 


These Rights 
Nations 
formation 


University Press, N. Y 


The teen-ager who has worked through 
a course in Ancient History may recall 
that 4,000 years ago, Hammurabi's 
Code, sought legal means to protect the 
individual against oppression. That work 
is still going forward in the United 


{ 


Natiofs, as evidenced by this source 
book on the recently promulgated Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. It 
is clear from the assembled documents 
that considerable controversy between 
the Russians and the democracies pre 
ceded agreement on the final declara- 
tion 
Other documents which appear in the 
appendix of this small volume relate to 
genocide, the transmission of news, and 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. It may be that many years 
from now, this collection will have the 
same value for those who urge vigorous 
enforcement of human rights as Madi- 
son's Notes on the Constitution have 
for those who would interpret the 
wishes of the Founding Fathers. 
Howarp L. Hurwirz 





